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interests of science or of religion. Among the earliest of these
pioneers were Speke and Baker, who travelled through Somali-
land and discovered the Great Lakes, eventually solving the
age-old problem of the sources of the Nile ; a German botanist
named Schweinfurth who explored Abyssinia ; and Nachtigal,
another German, who made his way through the Libyan and
Saharan deserts to Lake Chad.
But the real starting-point of European interest in the
continent was the work of David Livingstone, the most
famous missionary since St. Paul. He travelled northwards
from the Cape, establishing mission-stations, until he reached
the Zambesi, which he explored from end to end. When on
his third great journey he disappeared for several years, an
American newspaper sent an expedition under an adventurous
journalist named H. M. Stanley to find him. Stanley succeeded,
but Livingstone refused to be " rescued/* and died a few years
later among his black converts.
Stanley, however, had been bitten by the fascination of
African exploration, and a year or two later led a great expedi-
tion to solve some of the problems of Central African geography.
Starting from Zanzibar, he passed round Lake Tanganyika,
and reached the upper waters of the Congo, which he followed
down to the coast, after incredible hardships, dangers and
difficulties. On his return he wrote a book, Through Darkest
Africa, disclosing the fact that these regions were capable of
almost unlimited commercial exploitation ; but the only person
to take much notice was Leopold II, King of the Belgians.
Leopold founded an " International Association of the Congo"
to develop these natural products by native labour, financed
mainly from his private purse. When he sent Stanley out
again in 1879 to establish trading-stations, the rubber, palm-oil,
timber and ivory which were forthcoming opened the eyes of
Europe, and countries fell over each other in their anxiety for
a share of the wealth. Portugal made claims based on the
discovery of the mouth of the river four centuries earlier; a
French explorer named de Brazza came into conflict with